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FOREWORD 


The  Symposium  on  Religion  and  the  Arts  is 
one  of  a  series  of  similar  three-day  events,  focus- 
ed on  various  topics,  which  have  taken  place  at 
Sweet  Briar  in  the  past  twenty- five  years.  Preceded 
by  preparation  through  suggested  readings,  class- 
room and  informal  discussions,  each  has  stimu- 
lated further  discussion,  wherever  students  meet 
to  voice  their  opinions  and  to  seek  answers  to 
questions   raised    during   the   symposium. 

This  year's  symposium  is  over,  its  success  indi- 
cated by  the  ensuing  healthy  ferment  of  controversy 
which  is  its  contribution  to  the  intellectual  growth 
of  the  students. 

In  planning  this  program,  the  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  C.  Lawson  Crowe,  associate 


professor  of  philosophy,  was  guided  "by  the  no- 
tion that  religion,  as  man's  highest  concern,  should 
be  regarded  as  the  source  or  'ground'  of  culture, 
the  storehouse  of  available  ideas,  myths,  and  sym- 
bols out  of  which  a  specific  historical  culture 
arises.  We  have  tended  to  see  the  arts  as  the 
expression  of  man's  perennial  quest  for  spiritual 
vision.  Thus  any  art  form  which  expresses  man's 
search  for  meaning  and  value  possesses  a  'relig- 
ious' element." 

This  publication  makes  no  pretense  at  being  a 
complete  report;  rather  it  is  a  series  of  impressions, 
criticisms,  differences  of  opinion — expressed  by  a 
few  faculty  members  and  students.  It  is  intended 
as  an  example  and  record  of  one  of  the  extra- 
class  features  of  the  college's  academic  program. 
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THE  SYMPOSIUM  IN  BRIEF 


To  MANY  of  us  at  Sweet  Briar,  the  days 
before  the  Symposium  were  rather  uneasy  days. 
It  was  a  large-scale  operation  for  so  small  a  com- 
munity —  six  guest  speakers  of  distinction,  four 
performances  featuring  local  talents,  problems  in 
logistics  that  those  of  us  not  involved  could  only 
guess  at,  so  many  chances  for  something  to  go 
wrong. 

Now  that  the  Symposium  is  history,  what  stands 
out  most  in  our  minds  as  we  look  back  on  it? 
Perhaps  the  most  vivid  impression  I  have  is  of  the 
clusters  of  eager  conversationalists  standing  in  the 
bright  sunlight  outside  Babcock,  stimulated  by 
the  trains  of  thought  which  the  speakers  had 
started. 

George  Boas  began  the  proceedings  with  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  lecture,  "Art  and  Magic,"  an 
urbane  and  entertaining  presentation  of  the  ritual- 
istic and  magical  side  of  art  —  the  mystery  of 
how  the  artist  brings  meaning  and  significance 
to  certain  arrangements  of  words  or  pigment  or 
noise  —  meaning  and  significance  which  then 
serves  to  bind  together  human  beings  in  a  com- 
munity. Not  only  did  he  start  the  symposium 
well;  he  stayed  on  to  reveal  himself  a  magician 
of  sorts,  as  he  tied  together  the  strands  of  the 
various  speakers'  thoughts  and  gave  order  to  the 
question  periods  with   tact  and  grace. 

James  Johnson  Sweeney  reflected  on  similar 
material  when  he  spoke  on  "Vision  and  Image," 
the  shaping  vision  of  the  artist  which  sees  more 


than  is  present  to  the  eyes.  In  Mr.  Sweeney's 
interpretation,  all  art  aims  at  the  religious  if  it 
attempts  to  realize  the  unseen  through  the  seen. 

Perhaps  these  two  talks  were  the  most  general 
and  inclusive  of  the  events  of  the  weekend  but 
there  were  many  other  moments  which  we  will 
not  soon  forget  —  the  witty  and  elegant  paper 
Miss  Flannery  O'Connor  read,  for  instance,  which 
contrasted  so  strikingly  and  so  appealingly  with 
her  diffidence  in  the  question  periods. 

Perhaps  we  should  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
Sweet  Briar  College's  own  contributions  to  the 
weekend  were  by  no  means  overshadowed  by  the 
visiting  celebrities.  No  more  striking  evidence  of 
the  almost  magical  power  of  art  could  be  found 
than  the  extraordinarily  moving  performance  of 
Waiting  for  Godot  which  Paint  and  Patches  gave 
us,  surely  the  most  effective  production  I  have 
ever  seen  at  Sweet  Briar.  A  deeply  moving  play  — 
an  audacious  and  stirring  performance. 

When  on  Sunday  afternoon  the  pianists,  Miss 
Marik  and  Mr.  Ranck,  brought  the  long  weekend 
to  a  striking  close  with  their  heroic  performance  of 
the  Messiaen  Vision\  de  I' Amen,  we  had  no  doubt 
that  here  indeed  had  been  God's  plenty.  As  we 
came  out  once  more  into  the  sunshine,  we  felt 
ourselves  spiritually  buoyed  up  by  the  feast  which 
had  been  provided  for  our  delight  and  reflection. 

Richard  C.  Rowland 
Professor  of  English 


O'CONNOR  AND  CIARDI-A  CONTRAST  IN  CREDOS 


IT  IS  tempting  to  point  out  the  obvious  contrasts 
between  novelist  Flannery  O'Connor  and  poet- 
cntic  John  Ciardi.  In  their  religious  positions  they 
represent  extremes:  O'Connor  as  Catholic,  with 
a  large  C,  Ciardi  as  confused  (also  with  a  large 
C).  One  has  the  courage  of  her  commitment,  the 
other  of  his  consternation.  One  works  within  a 
set  of  traditional  forms  or  symbols,  one  without 
them.  Ciardi  may  well  be  one  example  of  that 
"lopsided  spirituality"  O'Connor  finds  in  her  con- 
temporaries: the  man  who  believes  in  his  own 
spirit,  refusing  to  acknowledge  another  outside 
himself.  And  O'Connor,  conversely,  may  have 
settled  for  Ciardi's  thirty  per  cent  answer  to  the 
one  hundred  per  cent  question. 

But  such  speculations  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
misleading.  Both  artists  are  speaking  to  a  secular 
world.  Religion,  says  O'Connor,  has  been  "vap- 
orized," its  concrete  symbols  gradually  deleted  or 
passed  over  in  embarrassment,  as  if  the  skeleton 
were  an  insult  to  the  body.  For  Ciardi,  too,  the 
images  in  which  belief  must  become  manifest  be- 
fore it  can  move  men  have  somehow  all  dissolved 
with  the  passing  of  a  white-bearded  grandfather 
in  the  sky.  As  "He"  becomes  "It  "  and  his  image 
an  abstraction,  God  loses  meaning  for  men.  Realiz- 
ing their  loss  and  hating  their  realization,  men 
scramble  to  construct  substitutes,  replacing  deity 
with    "man's   ultimate   concern."      But,    for   both 


Ciardi  and  O'Connor,  "ultimate  concern"  is  a 
breakwater  too  shabby  to  hold  back  the  receding 
"sea  of  faith." 

And  we  are  left  with  what?  Obviously,  not 
illusions.  O'Connor  is  vehement  in  rejecting  her 
readers'  demands  for  "instant  uplift"  or  some  posi- 
tive religious  message  in  her  stories  which,  as  it 
soothes  the  heart,  simultaneously  deadens  the  in- 
tellect. Ciardi  is  equally  realistic  in  appraising  the 
irreligion   which   prevails   around   him. 

The  artist,  then,  has  two  choices.  He  may, 
with  O'Connor,  attempt  to  make  the  experiences  of 
traditional  Christianity  and  its  God  amenable  to 
his  non-Christian  reader.  To  do  so  he  must  re- 
vive those  rituals,  such  as  baptism  and  communion, 
through  which  the  mystery  reveals  itself,  and  force 
his  reader  to  care  about  them  once  more.  An 
almost  impossible  task,  and  one  in  which  the 
artist  must  resort  to  exaggeration  or  shock  tech- 
nique. To  supplant  our  misdirected  fears  of  cancer 
or  the  Bomb,  he  spreads  the  wrathful  countenance 
of  God  before  us.  To  shatter  our  Eagle  Scout 
conceptions  of  virtue  he  creates  characters  in 
whom  we  can  recognize  the  freaks  we  are. 

O'Connor  thus  dismisses  the  principal  objection 
to  her  stories  —  the  patent  unreality  of  their  grim- 
ness  and  horror.  If  Tarwater  is  unreal  to  us,  she 
would  say,  we  are  the  true  grotesques.     Perhaps 


she  is  right,  although  a  sensational  God  may  still 
not  be  amenable  either  to  her  reader's  taste  or  his 
nature. 

A  second  choice  remains  for  the  artist.  Rather 
than  reconstructing  a  traditional  belief,  he  may 
create  new  images  to  embody  his  own  private 
chaos.  In  his  poetry  John  Ciardi  takes  out  after 
sacred  cows,  dispels  illusions  no  longer  acceptable 
to  his  intellect  and  conscience.  The  poet's  mind 
is  revealed  interpreting  his  world,  a  world  made 
new  and  mysterious  by  modern  science.  Each  poem 
represents  a  new  understanding  and  a  truth  — 
limited  of  course  —  from  which,  when  it  is  joined 
with  others,   he   may  eventually   fashion   a   belief. 

Our  discussion  of  the  two  artists  therefore  leads 
to  a  final  comparison.  O'Connor  and  Ciardi  both 
insist  that  the  artist's  aim  is  solidity,  his  subject  the 
material  world.  Only  by  viewing  it  clearly  and 
rendering  it  honestly  can  the  poet  or  novelist  pene- 
trate this  concrete  world  to  show  ultimate  reality, 
whatever  that  may  be.  And  here,  presumably, 
religious  art  begins. 

Eluanor  Allnutt 
Inslnator  in  English 


Students   question    Miss    O'Connor 


RELIGION  AND  THE  ARTS 

STANLEY  R.  HOPPER,  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  and  Professor  of  Christian  Theo- 
logy and  Letters  at  Drew  University,  presented 
the  second  paper  in  the  Symposium  on  Religion 
and  the  Arts;  the  Symposium  preacher  on  Sunday 
was  the  Reverend  Earl  H.  Brill,  Episcopal  Chaplain 
at  the  American  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Both  men  were  aware  ot  the  real  issues  of  the 
discussion  and  brought  to  it,  each  in  his  own  way, 
wide  experience  and  sound  judgment. 

Dean  Hopper's  paper,  "The  Stones  of  Sisyphus," 
ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  contemporary  poetry, 
prose,  and  drama.  Drawing  particularly  from  the 
writings  of  Albert  Camus,  Dean  Hopper  took  the 
title  of  his  paper  from  Le  Mythe  de  Sisyphe,  an 
essay  by  the  French  existentialist  novelist. 


Moderator  George   Boas  and    Dean   Hopper 


No  one  has  been  so  sensitive  to  the  absurd 
dimension  of  our  time  as  the  poet,  according  to 
the  speaker.  Man  confronts  a  universe  apparently 
meaningless,  a  universe  in  which  he  is  unable  to 
locate  himself.  The  classical  language  of  religious 
experience  has  lost  its  value  for  us,  and  we  face 
the  task  of  translation  into  a  new  language  which 
has  not  yet  been  created.  Dean  Hopper  com- 
missioned the  poet  with  the  "task  of  reminting  and 
revaluing  the  coinage."  Man  must  take  the  evi- 
dence as  it  is,  the  evidence  of  the  universe  as 
"absurd."  The  burden  of  the  "absurd"  is  not  only 
that  the  universe  cannot  be  understood  by  man; 
it  cannot  be,  nor  should  it  be  able  to  be,  understood 
simply  and  with  comfortable  security.  Dean 
Hopper,  with  Camus,  finds  here  a  positive  response. 
He  quotes  the  final  words  of  Camus'  L'  Etranger — 


"1  laid  my  heart  open  to  the  benign  indifl^erence 
of  the  universe."  Such  a  positive  acceptance  of 
the  universe  as  absurd  is,  for  Dean  Hopper,  very 
like  the  mystical  experience.  "These  are  the  nights 
of  Gethsemane." 

Three  ways  lie  open  for  the  present-day  poet 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  same  for  any  artist, 
or  for  the  theologian:  the  way  of  the  absurd,  the 
way  of  inner  quest,  and  the  renewal  of  the  search 
for  primary  meaning.  Dean  Hopper  suggested 
that  we  stand  back  from  almost  anything  we  do  and 
see  that  it  has  a  dimension  of  the  absurd;  the  uni- 
verse itself,  how  ridiculous!  How  absurd!  Our 
representations  of  God  have  obscured  the  reality 
of  God;  our  images  have  come  between  us  and 
ultimate  reality.  With  the  inadequacy  of  our 
images,  the  very  Gospel  itself  has  been  taken 
captive  by  the  attempt  to  express  it.  We  may, 
however,  arrive,  through  the  admission  of  de- 
feat in  the  face  of  an  absurd  universe,  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  something  positive,  the  reinstatement 
of  pristine  wonder.  The  other  face  of  the  absurd 
is  wonder. 

We  are  brought,  then,  to  the  way  of  inner  quest. 
Dean  Hopper  said  that  a  pattern  of  rebirth  may 
be  found  through  the  way  of  inner  quest  whereby 
we  may  be  delivered  into  a  new  sense  of  reality. 
This  sense  leads  us  into  the  third  way,  the  search 
for  primary  meaning.  In  truth  the  journey  inward 
is  also  a  journey  into  a  new  land. 

A  note  of  hope  marked  the  final  words  of  "The 
Stones  of  Sisyphus."  Whenever  the  channels  of 
Grace  cease  to  be  open,  or  whenever  the  symbols 
of  Grace  cease  to  function,  then  Grace  will  find 
other  channels  in  which  to  express  itself.  Making 
possible   such   new   channels   is   the   poet's   work. 


Here  he  may  "be  wounded  for  our  transgressions," 
become  open  for  new  meaning,  and  become  for 
us,  perhaps  conscious,  perhaps  unwitting,  a  spirit- 
ual witness. 

Dean  Hopper  confessed  on  the  theologian's  side 
an  inadequacy  of  communication,  and  challenged 
the  artist,  as  poet,  to  create  a  new  language  of 
reality.  If,  however,  we  have  committed  idolatry 
upon  the  classical  symbols  of  our  faith,  we  must 
be  wary  lest  we  commit  another  idolatry,  and  in 
laying  aside  traditional  symbols  (have  they  indeed 
"dropped  away"?),  we  must  be  as  sure  as  we  can 
that  the  new  coinage  has  the  qualitative  value  of 
the  old. 

Mr.  Brill's  sermon  was  carefully  constructed  to 
cover  all   the   issues  which  came  to   light  in  the 


symposium.  The  ojjening  verses  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  were  read,  not  as  a  text,  but  for  light  in 
which  to  see  the  relationship  between  religion  and 
the  arts  more  clearly. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  creation  calls  us  to 
see  the  world  around  us  in  perspective.  A  world 
created  by  a  good  God  is  itself  good,  able  to  be 
received  and  used  for  His  purpose.  Such  a  view 
allows  us  to  see  that  everything,  even  apparent 
evil,  finds  its  place.  Art  does  not  call  us  to  escape 
from  reality.  Rather  the  artist  must  lead  us  to  the 
point  of  confrontation,  where  each  meets  reality 
face  to  face,  and  in  personal  response  is  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  primary  meaning. 

Frank  M.  McClain 
College  Chaplain 

Discussion  with   Mr.  McClain  and   Mr.   Brill 


MUSIC  AND  DANCE  IN  THE  SYMPOSIUM 

Praise  Him  with  the  Iniihiel  atul  the  device:  praise  Hnn  uilh  slringecJ  nLstr/niieiih  and  organs. 

Psalms  150,  4. 


MANY  stimulating  points  ot  view  were  ex- 
pressed at  the  Symposium,  from  blatant 
atheism  to  abiding  faith  —  with  the  arts  consid- 
ered as  effective  conveyers  of  religious  expression. 
But  one  had  the  sad  impression  that  missing  some- 
where was  the  consideration  of  religion  as  a  basic 
human  need  like  art  and  music,  not  a  simple  need, 
to  be  sure,  but  one  less  intellectualized,  less  formal- 
ized, more  mysterious  than  the  eloquence  of  a  theo- 
logian or  minister  would  lead  us  to  expect.  We 
may  go  a  step  further.  Plato  saw  in  religion  a  kind 
of  equation  with  the  arts,  tor  the  musician  and 
the  poet  were  held  to  be  temporarily  possessed  by 
some  god. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  musical  segment  of 
the  Symposium  was  Doris  Humphrey's  The  Shakers. 
performed  by  the  Sweet  Briar  Dance  Group,  a 
religious  dance  embodying  the  convictions  of  the 
Shaker  sect  with  its  prohibitions  against  marriage 
and  its  striving  for  an  ecstatic  union  with  the  divine 
through  dance.  In  many  ways  the  performance 
suggested  bewildering  combinations:  colonial  pur- 
itanism  and  Dionysiac  release,  or  in  more  com- 
pletely classical  terms,  Artemis  and  Dionysus;  the 
inhibited  in  the  exuberant;  the  earth-bound  in  the 
spiritual.  Friigi/ieiils,  with  music  by  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg  and  choreography  by  Betty  Sue  Moehlenkamp, 
were  just  that  —  pieces  from  the  world  of  activity, 
light,  paradoxical,  frenzied,  graceful,  puckish,  and 


in  keeping  with  our  modern  literary  and  philoso- 
phical associations,  absurd.  Through  dance,  solo 
and  choral  song,  Old  History' s  W'alking  presented 
tour  Negro  spirituals  set  in  the  theme  of  the  sig- 
nificance —  or  insignificance  —  of  the  individual 
man  in  the  light  of  the  eternal  and  majestic  march 
ol  history.  This,  like  The  Shakers,  was  a  truly 
novel  religious  experience.  One  sensed  the  innate 
frailty  of  human  life  before  the  relentless  mirror 
of  history,  God's  unerring  record  of  man's  errors. 
Der  Aieiisch  irrt  so  la>ig'  er  strebt.  To  witness  the 
remarkable  musicianship  and  sympathetic  recrea- 
tion of  the  timbre  of  the  Negro  voice  by  Cile 
Turner  was  an   enthralling   experience. 

The  two  Bach  Cantatas  sung  by  the  Sweet  Briar 
Choir  and  the  Men's  Glee  Club  of  the  University 
of  "Virginia  maintained  a  fine  tension  between 
spiritual  longing  and  robust  conviction.  In  per- 
forming Bach,  musicians  usually  find  it  a  most 
difficult  task  to  modulate  the  voices  properly,  sub- 
ordinating one  to  another  deftly  and  with  control. 
A  high  level  of  musical  polish  was  attained  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  remarkable  talent  of  many  members 
in  both  groups,  the  fine,  clear  rendition  by  the 
soloists,  and  the  sound  leadership  of  the  conduc- 
tors, G.  Noble  Gilpin  and  Donald  Maclnnis. 

Atonality  and  percussion  rarely  turn  my  thoughts 
to  religion,  but  one's  conservative  tendencies  should 
always  be  distrusted  and  held  in  abeyance  on  ap- 
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Cile    Turner    and    dancers.    Old    History's    Walking 


preaching  a  new  musical  experience.  The  perform- 
ance of  V/s/oiis  de  I'Amen  was  a  truly  heroic 
undertaking,  and,  considering  the  scope  of  this 
work  and  its  various  beauties  which  are  not  always 
instantaneously  revealed,  I  should  suggest  addi- 
tional hearings.  The  execution,  by  Iren  Marik 
and  John  Ranck,  had  both  a  brilliant  virtuosity 
and  a  superlative  artistic  control.  The  subtle 
pedalling  and  shading,  particularly  of  part  four, 
was  truly  disarming  in  its  appeal. 

Reynold  Zacharias  Burrows 
Ahocmte  Professor  of  Greek  and  Ldt'ni 


Iren    Marik    and    John     Ranck 


Student   Art   Exhibit   attracts    many   viewers 


WAITING  FOR  GODOT 


A  PLAY  about  two  pairs  of  clown-like  fan- 
tastics,  one  messenger,  one  tree,  and  a  char- 
acter who  never  appears;  a  play  without  locale, 
without  date,  without  women,  almost  without  plot, 
full  of  slapstick  and  crudities,  often  depicting 
cruelty  or  boredom  —  what  could  such  a  play  con- 
tribute to  a  Symposium  on  Religion  and  the  Arts? 

That  Waiting  for  Godot  had  been  the  perfect 
choice,  however,  was  more  than  amply  proved, 
both  for  its  dramatic  effectiveness  and  for  its  in- 
tellectual substance.  The  performance  in  Babcock 
Auditorium  on  March  8  was  constantly  interrupted 
by  bursts  of  laughter  from  the  audience  or  by  sud- 
den, quite  spontaneous  applause.  When  the  audi- 
ence emerged  at  the  end,  everyone  was  caught  up 
in  the  play,  interpreting  it  or  arguing  about  it  — 
the  greatest  compliment  that  could  have  been  paid 
to  the  actors  and  director  of  an  extremely  exhil- 
arating performance. 

Nor  was  the  enthusiasm  short-lived.  On  a  Satur- 
day afternoon,  the  tag  end  of  a  long  day,  one 
would  hardly  have  expected  a  record  crowd  to 
gather  in  the  Emily  Bowen  Room  to  discuss  the 
play  and  the  Bergman  films.  But  it  was  soon  a 
matter  of  standing  room  only,  and  the  eager  dis- 
cussion lasted  without  flagging  until  Mr.  Crowe  as 
moderator  had  to  call  a  halt.  The  play  was  one 
of  the  high  points  of  discussion  that  afternoon, 
with  visitors  taking  as  active  a  part  as  Sweet  Briar 
students  and  faculty. 


Samuel  Beckett's  tragi-comedy  now  appears  in 
more  than  twenty  languages,  and  even  an  unedu- 
cated prison  audience  has  been  enthralled  by  it. 
It  is  about  man's  waiting  for  answers,  for  direction, 
for  meaning.  He  feels  that  he  has  an  appointment 
with  the  unseen  Godot  —  his  destiny  perhaps, 
death,  or  God  —  who  will  at  least  offer  answers 
to  the  dilemmas  of  life.  He  learns  that  mere 
authority  (Pozzo)  is  not  Godot;  even  the  messen- 
ger can  give  him  only  a  vague  impression  of  what 
Godot  is  like;  he  cannot  be  sure  that  Godot  re- 
ceives his  messages.  Yet  man  keeps  his  appoint- 
ment himself,  and  he  works  hard  to  manufacture 
occupations  to  fill  the  emptiness  until  Godot  him- 
self will  appear. 

To  stop  here,  however,  gives  little  account  of 
the  rich  complexity  of  the  play  or  any  indication  of 
the  range  of  topics  symbolically  treated  or  satirized, 
such  as  man  s  wish  for  independence  in  conflict 
with  the  search  for  what  Auden  calls  "the  Other- 
ness that  can  say  T  ";  the  concept  of  time  and  the 
opposition  between  what  time  changes  (man's 
institutions,  ideas,  and  art)  and  what  stays  the 
same  (man's  nature);  the  role  of  the  artist  or  in- 
tellectual in  society;  the  corrupting  influence  of 
power;  public-image  making;  man's  frustrations 
and  yet  his  compulsions  to  contrive  his  own  self- 
torture. 

Beckett  called  the  play  a  tragi-comedy,  and  al- 
though the  tension  of  waiting  is  at  times  nearly 
unbearable  and  man's  disappointments  heartbreak- 
ing, yet  life  is  full  of  poetry  and  hilarious  comedy 
as  well,  and  unexpected  joys  and  gratifications  — 
a  carrot,  shoes  that  fit  —  miraculously  sometimes 
happen.  Godot  does  not  appear,  but  his  messages 
continue  to  promise  that  he  will. 


Irene   Pschorr,   '63.   and   Mr.   Sweeney 


The  play  puts  heavy  demands  on  talent  and 
intelligence.  Although  for  the  characters  the  wait- 
ing must  be  convincingly  boring  and  nearly  de- 
moralizing, the  audience  must  not  be  bored.  The 
fine  Sweet  Briar  production  owed  its  strength  to 
the  perception  of  oppositions  and  variety  in  the 
text,  to  admirable  exploiting  of  the  puns,  the 
horseplay,  and  the  poetry,  to  an  understanding  of 
the  dramatic  possibilities,  and  to  timing. 

Elizabeth  Emerson 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 


THE  SYMPOSIUM  REVISITED 


THE  1963  Symposium  on  Religion  and  Arts, 
the  most  exciting  event  in  the  last  four  years 
at  Sweet  Briar,  was  provocative  because  each  panel 
member  spoke  in  concrete  terms.  The  one  idea 
which  came  through  again  and  again  is  one  which 
Flannery  O'Connor  illustrates  in  The  Violent  Bear 
It  Away:  the  idea  of  man  experiencing  the  reali- 
ties, even  the  violence,  of  life  and  gaining  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  finite,  a  knowledge  which  leads  him  to 
a  partial  understanding  of  the  infinite.  This  idea, 
dealing  with  the  concretes  of  existence,  must  by 
necessity  be  supported  by  actual,  understandable 
examples  and  I  think  that  the  realization  of  this 
fact  by  the  panel  members,  especially  in  the  final 
panel,  made  the  Symposium  the  exciting  event  that 
it  was. 

This  particular  concreteness,  seen  in  Miss  O'Con- 
nor's explanation  of  the  Christian  calling,  in  Mr. 
Sweeney's  fusion  of  vision  and  image,  in  Mr. 
Ciardi's  presentation  of  his  own  peculiar  brand  of 
un-religion,  was  seen  most  particularly  and,  I 
think,  most  strikingly,  in  Dean  Hopper's  talk, 
"The  Stones  of  Sisyphus,"  in  which  he  explained 
his  view  and  understanding  of  hope  as  seen 
through  Camus'  The  Myth  of  Sisyphus.  Dean 
Hopper  used  the  example  of  Sisyphus,  preparing  to 
start  up  the  hill  once  more,  reconsidering  his  posi- 
tion, and  reasserting  the  hope  of  man  through  his 
struggle,  as  the  dominant  image  of  his  lecture. 
As  we  were  able  to  see  clearly  Sisyphus'  position 
and  his  aspirations,  so  we  could  see  clearly  our  own 


position  and  endeavors.  And  I  think  that  by  the 
end  of  the  Symposium  each  one  of  us  felt  a  cer- 
tain kinship  with  Sisyphus:  the  stones  containing 
our  ideas  and  beliefs  having  rolled  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  we  are  now  able  to  look  around,  to  re- 
consider our  views,  and  to  assert  a  measure  of  hope 
in  the  struggle  to  come.  As  Sisyphus  was  willing 
to  experience  life  in  its  most  concrete  forms,  so  we 
can  begin  to  see  our  own  livej  as  important  in 
their  every   detail. 

Other  concrete  images  which  appeared  again 
and  again  in  the  Symposium  illustrate  further  the 
analogy  of  Sisyphus  struggling  through  life: 
Dante's  picture  of  man  going  the  long  way  around 
to  reach  the  light  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  Dostoevsky's 
descriptions  of  man  knowing  the  finite  in  order  to 
realize  partially  the  infinite,  Flannery  O'Connor's 
portrayal  of  Tarwater  experiencing  the  depths  of 
human  life  before  accepting  his  call,  Ciardi's  poems 
showing  his  own  experimenting  with  life,  and 
Boas'  definition  of  magic  as  that  element  which 
hopes  for  a  change  in  the  relation  between  art  and 
nature.  All  these  concrete  and  honest  examples, 
showing  clearly  to  us  the  manifold  expressions  of 
religion  through  the  arts,  were  the  elements  which 
made  the  Symposium  a  vivid  and  important  mom- 
ent. 

Jane  Yardley  '63 


THE  CRITIC  CRITICIZED 


BY  HIS  own  admission  John  Ciardi  was  the 
only  non-religious  member  among  the  speak- 
ers assembled  for  Sweet  Briar's  Symposium  on 
Religion  and  the  Arts,  and  yet  he  described  him- 
self as  a  "pilgrim  "  through  lite.  In  answer  to  a 
question  he  said,  "Poetry  can't  save  you,  but  it  can 
make  you  worth  saving.  "  Such  statements  were 
typical  of  his  controversial  address  and  partially  ex- 
plain the  excitement  which  he  added  to  the  week- 
end. 

It  seemed  that  Mr.  Ciardi  was  deliberately  ex- 
aggerating his  points  both  for  the  sake  of  emphasis 
and  for  the  sake  of  argument.  He  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  broad  approach  to  religion  suggested  by 
the  organizers  of  the  Symposium.  For  him  religion 
as  a  search  for  ultimate  meaning  must  include  be- 
lief in  a  God.  If  religion  is  only  a  search  for  mean- 
ing, then  one  might  say,  "Why  am  I  drinking  this 
Coca-Cola?  "  The  asking  of  the  question  implies 
that  the  drinking  of  the  coke  is  a  religious  action, 
which  it  certainly  is  not.  And  if  religion  is  only 
a  search  for  meaning,  then  what  age  has  been 
more  religious  than  ours,  for  when  have  so  many 
so  loudly  searched  and  so  frantically  insisted  that 
their  answers  are  right.' 

The  nineteenth-century  clash  between  science 
and  religion  resulted  in  the  loss  of  belief  in  a  God 
who  seemed  to  be  forced  into  the  background. 
According  to  Mr.  Ciardi,  Leibnitz  began  this  trend 
when  he  conceived  of  God  as  the  master  clock- 


maker.  He  transformed  some  of  God's  personal 
characteristics  mto  abstractions.  Mr.  Ciardi  went 
on  to  say  that  to  believe  in  God  it  is  first  necessary 
to  believe  that  God  beheves  in  you,  is  aware  of  you. 

Poetry  is  a  "language  tor  statmg  what  happen; 
and  a  language  for  apprehending  what  happens," 
said  Matthew  Arnold  in  Dover  Beach.  The  poet  is 
constantly  trying  to  respond  in  his  own  medium  to 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  but  men  no  longer 
feel  sure  of  their  world.  Contemporary  poetry  re- 
flects this  unsureness.  As  Mr.  Ciardi  put  it,  "to 
have  the  courage  of  one's  confusions"  proves  that 
one  is  thinking  and  is  open  to  new  ideas,  new  evi- 
dence. By  implication,  good  modern  poetry  stems 
from  such  a  state  for  it  is  a  refusal  to  accept  an 
answer  that  is  simpler  than  the  question. 

Quoting  Heidegger,  Dean  Stanley  Hopper  said 
that  we  are  in  the  "time  of  the  gods  that  have 
fled  and  of  the  gods  that  are  coming."  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Ciardi  would  say  that  we  are  in  the  time 
of  the  gods  that  have  been  abstracted  out  of  exis- 
tence leaving  us  only  with  empty  creeds.  In  A 
Letter  to  it  Wronged  Child  he  wrote:  "If  you  can 
beg  the  money,  /  Dial  God  /  And  if  a  creed  an- 


swers, /  Hang  up.  "  A  creed,  he  said,  is  a  fraud 
perpetrated  upon  men  because  it  gives  an  answer 
that  is  simpler  than  the  question.  It  ignores  the 
individual   identity. 

Mr.  Ciardi  appears  to  demand  either  honest 
atheism  or  honest  religion  and  will  not  settle  for 
a  compromise.  Poetry  is  his  life,  but  I  doubt  that 
he  would  force  it  on  anyone  else.  He  never  im- 
plied that  poetry  would  replace  religion  as  Matthew 
Arnold  had  predicted. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  liim  on  several 
points,  I  do  think  that  Mr.  Ciardi  brought  a  needed 
diversity  to  the  Symposium.  By  refusing  to  accept 
the  proposed  definition  of  religion  as  a  "search  for 
ultimate  meaning,  "  he  pointed  up  some  of  its  weak- 
nesses. He  challenged  the  audience  to  have  the 
courage  of  their  personal  confusions.  And,  with 
apologies  to  Mr.  Ciardi,  he  proved  himself,  in  the 
terms  in  which  this  Symposium  was  conceived,  a 
religious  man  despite  his  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary. 


Elizabeth  Lark  Schulze  '63 


PROGRAM 


Thursday,  March  7 

8:00  P.  M.     ART  and  MAGIC.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address 
George  Boas.  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  The  Johns  Hopkins 

University 

9:00  P.  M.     Reception 


Friday,  March  8 

9:00  A.  M.     SOME  NOTES   on   the    COMBINATION: 
NOVELIST  and  BELIEVER 
Fl\nnery  O'Connor 

10:00  A.  M.     Question  period 

10:30  A.  M.     Coffee 

11:00  A.  M,     The  STONES  of  SISYPHUS 

Stanley  R.  Hopper,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  Professor  of  Christian 
Theology  and  Letters,  Drew  University 

12:00  M.         Question  period 

2:00  P.  M.     VISION  and  IMAGE 

James  Johnson  Sweeney,   Director, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston 

3:00  p.  M.     Question  period 

3:30   P.  M.      Film:  The  Seventh  Seal 

8:30  P.  M.      Waiting  for  Godot  by  Samuel  Beckett 
Paint  and  Patches   production 


Saturday,  March  9 

9:00  a.  m,     poetry  and  RELIGION 

John  Ciardi,  Poetry  editor. 
The  Saturday  Review 
10:00  a,  m.     Question  period 
10:30  A.  m.     Coffee 

11:00  A.  m.     Panel  Discussion,  all  speakers 
1:30   P.M.     Film:    Wild  Strawberries 
3:30  P.  M.     Discussion:  films  and  drama 
8:30  p.  M.     DANCE  CONCERT 

The  Shakers;  Fragments; 

Old  History's  W^alking 

LuciLE  Barrow  Turner,  with  Sweet 
Briar  Dance  Group  and  Sweet  Briar 
Choir 

CHORAL  CONCERT:   Sweet  Briar  Choir 
and  University  of  Virginia  Glee  Club 
J.   S.   Bach,   Cantata  No.    79 
Cantata  No.   40 

Sunday,  March  10 

11:00  A.M.     Worship  Service.     The  Rev.  Earl  Brill 
Episcopal   Chaplain,    American   University 

4:00  P.  M.     PIANO  CONCERT: 

Iren    Marik   and   John   Ranck 
Visions  de  I'Anien 
by  Olivier  Messiaen 

=>:00  P.  M.     Reception 


ART  EXHIBITS:     Georges  Rouault,  Prints 

Religious  Art  —  in  Original  Prints 
Student  Work 


LIBRARY  EXHIBIT:     Stained  Glass 


Ancient  and  Modern 


